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CINCINNATI ARTISTS 



OF THE MUNICH SCHOOL. 



First Article. 




HE predominance of German art in Cincinnati is a fact that 
has often been commented upon; but it is the work of Dlis- 
seldorf and Carlsruhe that appears in the collections of its 
citizens, while the paintings of the Munich school are rarely- 
met with. There has been, however, a marked tendency on 
the part of Cincinnati art students, in the last few years, to 
seek instruction in the schools of the Bavarian capital, so that 
the larger number of those who studied in Europe in -the last 
decade have been taught in Munich. The art life of some of 
the most successful among these students is roughly outlined 
below, in the order of seniority of birth. 

Henry F. Farny, a native of Alsace, was born in Ribeau- 
ville, in 1847. His father was one of the Republican leaders 
of the district, and had taken so prominent a part in oppos- 
ing the Napoleonic party that, after the coup d'etat, he only 
escaped transportation to Cayenne by flight. He emigrated 
to this country in 1853, and settled in Western Pennsylvania, 
in the pine forests at the head-waters of the Alleghany River. 
Thence the family removed to Cincinnati, where the father 
died in 1865, from which time the son was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources. His inclinations were towards the 
study of art, which he began in his eighteenth year, his first 
efforts being in the shape of decorations on water-coolers. He afterwards became a designer 
for lithographers, one of his widely known productions of that period being a caricature of the 
escape of JefTerson Davis, clothed in the dress of a woman and engaged in the act of cHmbing 
a fence. His occupation at this time began to be varied by working as a designer for engravers 
on wood. In 1867 he went to New York, and entered into the employ of Harper & Brothers, 
and in the same year shipped for Civita Vecchia in a schooner, part consideration for his trans- 
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portation being an obligation to render some assistance in sailing the vessel, — a contract which 
ended in his working his passage after the fashion of the passenger who assisted in pulling the 
tow-line of a canal-boat. 

In Rome, where Farny arrived with a few dollars in his pocket, and the marks of some 
practical knowledge of the art of navigation upon his person, he was kindly received by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, who took him into his studio. Soon after his arrival he made the 
acquaintance of Regnault, who was then engaged in taking the sketches of the scenes in the 
city and neighborhood that appeared in Francis Wey*s elaborate work on Rome, and also in 
painting his celebrated portrait of General Prim. Being a Frenchman by birth, Farny was 
admitted to fellowship, and treated with great friendliness by the French artists in Rome. After 
a stay of a few months in the old capital of the world he went to Diisseldorf, where he became 
the pupil of Munkacsy, who was then at work upon the painting which first gave him fame, 
The Last Day of the Condemned Man, Three years were spent in this roving manner, wander- 
ing in various parts of Europe. During the entire time it could hardly be said that he studied 
regularly under any master. Having no means of support, except those which he derived from 
his own exertions, he was sometimes forced to work in the fields, or accept any other laborious 
occupation that could be had for temporary subsistence. 

In 1870, the artist returned to this country, and, after unsuccessfully endeavoring to dispose 
of the paintings executed abroad which remained unsold, he was compelled to gain his support 
by making designs for the large showbills used by circus companies. In 1873, he was engaged 
by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to illustrate, for the Vienna Exposition, the process 
of killing and packing hogs for market, which he did in a cartoon ninety feet in length. This 
cartoon he accompanied to Vienna, and afterwards went to Munich to study. Here he spent 
five months under Professor Diez, and first made the acquaintance of his fellow-townsman 
Duveneck, who was then engaged in the study of art under the same master. At the expira- 
tion of his short stay in Munich he returned to Cincinnati, where he opened a studio with 
Duveneck and Dengler. A view of this studio is given in the accompanying wood-cut, which 
was executed from a photograph taken at the time. Dengler is standing to the left of the 
spectator, Duveneck occupies the middle, while Farny is taking his ease in the rocking-chair. 
The picture of The Maid of Orleans is a cartoon now in the possession of Mr. A. H. Hinkle, 
of Cincinnati. It is a rough sketch on paper, designed by Farny for the background of a 
booth in a fancy fair, and was painted by him and Duveneck together. In 1867, he published 
an illustrated comic journal in Cincinnati under the title of Giglamps ; but although the unspar- 
ing cartoons which he designed for this periodical gained for him a considerable reputation as 
a caricaturist, the profit he derived from it was nevertheless very limited. In the following 
year, in company with Duveneck, Dengler, and Twachtman, he again went to Munich, .where he 
remained a twelvemonth and gained honorable mention in the competition for composition. He 
returned to Cincinnati in 1876, where he has since remained, chiefly engaged in designing illus- 
trations for school-books and magazines. To him is due the credit of aiding materially in the 
change in the character of the illustrations in school-books which has taken place within the 
last few years. 

Mr. Farny's present studio in Cincinnati is a place rich in Indian trappings from the Far 
West, and in the various objects that constitute the surroundings of an artist of the present 
day. He is an accomplished amateur actor and musician, and a linguist conversant with most 
of the languages of Europe. The Silent Guest y a picture belonging to Judge Force, of Cincin- 
nati, representing a well-known frequenter of the Over-the-Rhine beer-gardens, is perhaps the 
best of his works in -oil. The Idyl, herewith reproduced by the kind permission of the owner, 
a lady of Cincinnati, is a good specimen of the artisfs poetical sentiment, as well as of his 
skill in the use of the pen. The phototype, however, owing to the unavoidable short-comings 
of the process, does not do full justice to its beauty. 
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PHOTOTYPE FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY H. F. FARNY. 
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Dengler, Duveneck, and Farny, in their Studio. 
Engraved by S. S. Kilburn. — From a Photograph. 



Francis Duveneck is by birth a Kentuckian, having been born in Covington^ October 9th, 
1848. He commenced his career as an artist at the age of sixteen, under a ''fresco" painter 
of Cincinnati engaged in the decoration of churches. In the employ of this man he travelled 
over the greater portion of the United States and Canada, industriously engaged in painting 
religious subjects, often on a gigantic scale, on the walls and ceilings of ecclesiastical edifices. 
The great facility which he has in the use of the brush was undoubtedly acquired in the labori- 
ous exercise of this calling. 

In 1870, he went to Munich, and entered as a pupil under Diez. He returned to Cincin- 
nati in 1875, and painted the chancel of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in that city. The 
figures are colossal in size, but there is nothing in the design or execution that would enable 
any one familiar with his style to recognize these paintings as his work. He evidently fell back 
into the conventional mode with which he was so well acquainted, and executed a fair work of 
its class, but nothing more. The costumes of the adoring choirs, in the spandrils at the right 
and left of the chancel, are in form and color sufficient to raise a smile upon the faces of those 
who know the artist by the paintings that identify him in the minds of art connaisseurs. 

In the same year Duveneck exhibited his Circassian in Cincinnati, and was finally compelled 
to sell it for fifty dollars, for want of a better offer. Shortly after, several of his paintings, 
among them the one just spoken of, were exhibited in Boston, and became the subject of 
general comment and eulogy. It was, indeed, the admiration which these pictures excited 
among the art-lovers of Boston, that first made the young artist known to the general public. 
The Circassian was purchased by Miss Alice Hooper, of Boston, and presented to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in that city. The Professor (a study from an old Munich model known by 
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that nickname), another of the works exhibited at the same time, became the property of 
Dr. Henry C. Angell, of Boston. The Portrait of Professor Loeftz, which was also shown in 
Boston, was subsequently bought by Mr. Hermann Goepper, of Cincinnati. These two paint- 
ings, the first of which is here reproduced by the courtesy of its owner, are excellent speci- 
mens of the artist's powers, and are generally looked upon as his best productions up to the 
present time. In August,. 1875, Duveneck returned to Munich, and in 1877 he exhibited at the 
National Acacemy of Design, in New York, his Ticrkish Page^ a work remarkable for its tech- 
nique. The picture is in reality made up of studies. There is no serious attempt to make it 
conform to the title it bears, the tanned hands of the page presenting a marked contrast to 
the white skin on the other portions of the body, precisely as it would appear upon the arms 
of an academy model. The execution of the objects represented in this painting is a remarka- 
ble instance of the artist's power of expressing upon canvas the outward semblance of things. 
Nothing can excel his technique. It is a model of strength, a risum^ of all the qualities that 
go to make up manual skill, based, it may be said, in this case, upon powers of observation of 
the first order. If time should demonstrate his ability to supply elements of the ideal that will 
add to and not weaken its effect, he may enjoy, even during his lifetime, a fame such as few 
men in the history of art have yet enjoyed. 

At the exhibition of the Society of American Artists in New York, in 1878, Duveneck 
exhibited The Coming Man^ and The Interior of St, Marks in Venice: He is at present in 
Florence, engaged in teaching a class composed mostly of American students. 

The head-piece, initial, and tail-piece to this article were designed by WILL H. DRAKE, a 
young. Cincinnati artist, who, although he has not yet had an opportunity of visiting Europe, 
may still be ranked with the Munich students, as he has imbibed something of the spirit of 
that school. 

George McLaughlin. 
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